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WITHIN. 
WITHIN, within, O turn 
Thy spirit eyes and learn 
Thy wandering senses gently to control ; 
Thy dearest Friend dwells deep within thy soul, 
And asks thyself of thee, 
That heart, and mind, and sense He may make whole 
In perfect harmony. 
Doth not thy inmost spirit yield 
And sink where Love stands thus revealed ? 
Be still and veil thy face, 
The Lord is here, this is His holy place! 
Then back to earth, and mid its toil and throng 
One glance within will keep thee calm and strong ; 
And when the toil is o'er, how sweet, O God, to flee 
Within, to thee! 
—Gerhard Terstergen. 


THE SUBSTANCE OF THINGS HOPED FOR. 


In the field of theologieal controversy and inquiry 
there is much to perplex us. We see men of com- 
manding intellect and fine scholarship and noble 
character, accepting as authorized and authoritative 
widely differing tenets of religious faith. How can 
all be right? How are we to know if any are right? 
A feeling of discouragement comes over us. How is 
it possible for us, with our few years, or, if we have 
lived many years, how is it possible for us with our 
lesser intellects, or our limited scholarship, to solve 
the problems that have absorbed the lives of pro- 
found scholars? In such case, it is likely that these 
questions of theological belief are magnified in our 
minds, out of their true proportions out of their just 
relations, until we are hopelessly perplexed and in 
despair, and feeling ourselves to be tossed about 
without rudder oranchor. I have known young peo- 
ple to reach this state of mind. 

Let us not confound theological belief, which is 
largely a thing of the intellect, with the religious life, 
which is chiefly a thing of the soul. There are minds 
constituted for the study of every debatable question. 
Some minds are irresistibly drawn to the mysteries of 
nature, unwearying in the search for ultimate princi- 
ples. To others, the evolution of language has the 
same kind of interest. There is no form of animal or 
of plant life, no part of the earth’s crust, no move- 
ment of the heavenly bodies that has not its devoted 
students searching for what bas hitherto been un- 
known. In these fields of study, a spirit of tolera- 
tion has prevailed. Men have been satisfied to pur- 
sue their own objects of research without concern as 
to what their neighbors had chosen as their special 
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The mathematician has never charged with 
heresy the man who has made microbes the object 
of his investigation ; nor have the schools for language 
passed decrees of excommunication upon the stud- 
ents of scientific schools, Neither mathematics, nor 
science, nor language has been made a measuring rod 
by which to determine either scholarship or char- 
acter. 

Theological problems are altogether human prob- 
lems. The systems of belief that men have con- 
structed are really studies in language, dependent 
upon this translation, or that interpretation of words. 
And yet, in this department of study, men have set 
up arbitrary standards of judgment ; and the “ what 
think ye?” of this or that disputed question, has di- 
vided men into sects; has brought men to the stake 
and to the scaffold ; and the inquisition has involved 
nations in most destructive wars; has distorted and 
confused men’s vision, and has drawn them away 
from the vital requirements of the religious life. It 
is inevitable that with differing temperaments, with 
unequal scholarship, with different mental bias, there 
should be diversity of opinion among men concern- 
ing theological problems. Why should we not rec- 
ognize these differences as inevitable ; content that 
vur neighbor accept that theological system which 
most commends itself to his understanding, just as 
we accord to him utmost liberty to pursue science or 
literature as his life-study or farming or medicine 
as his life-work. 

From the perplexities and confusion of theological 
speculation, which divide and scatter, it is a rest to 
the soul to turn to the simple, vital points of the re- 
ligious life, which will one day unite into one great 
brotherhood all the races of men. It is life to the 
soul to draw near to the Heavenly Father, and direct 
from the Infinite Source to receive hope, and faith, 
and strength. 

From a sermon by a minister of our own Society, 
I quote these words : 

“Christ did not teach sectism, but he called the 
members of all sects and of no sect to follow him. 
He condemned the spirit of sect in his teaching of 
the Good Samaritan, and chose one upon whom the 
Jews looked as an outcast or infidel, as an exemplar 
of the love of God. While the Priest and the Levite 
shunned the poor man who had fallen among thieves, 
this good man went to him and bound up bis wounds, 
poured in the oi] and the wine and took care of him. 
This teaching is now as it was then, a reproof to all 
who trust in a high profession without the experi- 
ence of the redeeming love of God.” 

A man who is an acknowledged leader in the 
| Chareh to-day, has published these words: “ Now-a- 
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ests, require the employment of native labor under 
the most inclement conditions of equatorial heat and 
rains. If there be any quarter of the world where 
nature seems to command inaction and indolence, it 
is in these vast stretches of the Amazonian forest. 
Nowhere else can existence be sustained with so 
small an expenditure of effort. On an acre of cleared 
land beans can be raised in sufficient quantity to 
keep soul and body together, with the adventitious 
aid of nuts and fruit from the woods. A torpid,som- 
nolent existence seems to be the imperious require- 
ment of the climate. The Indians, half-breeds, and 
negroes in the villages can live, if they choose to do 
so, with what may be described as the minimum of 
human labor involved in obtaining a livelihood. 
They instinctively resist all appeals to ambition and 
self-interest. Tbe efforts of rubber farmers and 
agents to induce them to share in the dangers and 
labor involved in exploring the forest and striking 
new veins of rubber trees are ordinarily futile; and 
the employment of even the poorest labor is carried 
on under great difficulties—South American Corre- 
spondence, New York Tribune. 


THE EDUCATION, ETC., OF DEAF MUTES. 


In all ages and in all countries there have existed a 
certain proportion of deaf and dumb persons; yet 
only a century and a quarter has elapsed since any 
effort was made to educate them. It is true there 
were a few spasmodic attempts and isolated instances 
of success, but not until the close of the eighteenth 
century did the work assume acharacter that dem- 
onstrated the certainty of success, and a widespread 
recognition of its importance. Prior to the time 
when Christ spoke the word at Ephphatha, we have 
but two authentic instances in which deaf mutes 
were treated with any degree of toleration, viz.,a 
son of Croesus, King of Lydia, and Quintus Pedius, 
a relative of the Emperor Augustus. The thousands 
who lived and died before and after the advent of 
the Christian era were subjects of oppression and 
cruelty, were denied civil and religious privileges, 
and, at a certain period, were popuiarly regarded as 
objects of divine wrath, and assuch, fitted for slavery 
or death. Scholars and philosophers alike agreed 
that it was impossible to educate the deaf and dumb. 

In this country the education of deaf-mutes was 
begun, seventy-ope years ago, with a class of four 
pupils, in Hartford, Conn. At present there are 
sixty-nine schools and institutions for their educa- 
tion in the United States, with an aggregate attend- 
ance of over 8,000. There are, besides, fully 30,000 
deaf-mutes scattered throughout the Union who are 
either graduates of the different institutions or are 
too young to attend. The graduates of deaf-mute in- 
stitutions, as a general rule, engage in the trades 
which they have been taught while pupils; for the 
institutions not only aim to give both a mental and 
a manual education, the male pupils being instructed 
in such trades as cabinet-making, wood-carving, car- 
pentry, shoemaking, tailoring, and printing, as also 
the occupations of gardeningand farming; while the 
females are taught plain-sewing, dress-making, and 
the correct methods of performing the various do- 
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mestic duties. Both malesand females are ing. 
in the rudiments of drawing, and those who 
fest any talent are educated in the higher 
of art. Those who demonstrate an ability and g 
sire for higher education become students of the 
tional Deaf mute College at Washington, whige 
supported by the government and is em poweraj 
Congress to confer degrees. It would be Well to 
plain that there are two distinct conditions implig | 
by the term deaf-mutes. Ten per cent. of 
deaf-mutes can speak, but cannot hear, having, 
come deaf by sickness or accident after learnings | 
talk. In some cases congential deaf-mutes have beg, 
taught to speak. The vast majority are deaf ayj 
dumb. 

Deaf-mutes generally intermarry, and it i8 only 
in very rare instances that a deaf-mute marrigy 
hearing person. They live happy and industrigg 
lives, and are, with few exceptions, good, law-abid 
ing, intelligent, and independent people, who claig 
the rights and privileges and accept the duties ay) 
responsibilities of citizenship. Their children gy 
invariably bright, and very rarely inherit tho afiip 
tion of their parents. During the past twenty yey 
much advancement has been made. Through th 
medium of newspapers which publish intelligeng 
concerning them, rapid strides in social and busingy 
progress have characterized them as a class, and@ 
the same time once more demonstrated the powerd 
the press. They have literary societies in mostd 
the cities of the United States, where the deaf-mutg 
mount the rostrum and hold forth in silent oratoy 
and debate. Solutions of vital questions of the day 
are usually essayed, and the more intelligent, through 
the medium of their powerful and effective language 
of signs, keep the less advanced posted in the topig 
of the day, develop and improve their argumentatiy 
abilities, and generate ideas that otherwise were de 
tined to lie dormant in the brain. Besides these lit 
erary societies, there are annual or biennial Stale 
conventions, which take up and discuss mattersat 
fecting the welfare of deaf-mutes. That the effect of 
these conventions is salutary and far-reaching isa 
knowledged by those conversant with matters rf 
lating to the education and well-being of the deaf 
and dumb. 

There are to be found deaf-mutes in nearly every 
profession and trade. Strange as it may seem, there 
are deaf-mute ministers, lawyers, analytical chemists 
apothecaries, sculptors, teachers, editors, bankers, 
clerks, book-keepers, etc. Many have risen to posi 
tions of high emolument and honor. It would be 
advantageous to deaf-mutes if the public possessed 
cqrrect conception of the disabilities which deafnes 
imposes. There is a tendency to exaggerate the mit 
fortune. A little reasoning will show there are few 
avocations which a deaf-mute cannot pursue with # 
much comparative success as one who can hear. 

—E. A. Hodgson, in Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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In education, as in national life, Christianity is 
not a thing of names and phrases, but a real mati- 
festation of the light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.—H. E. Scudder. 
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AN OLD M ETING-HOUSE IN WALES. 
lly, (Wales). 

ee ine religious teachings of William 
wig ~— the inhabitants of these secluded glens, 
ie ined, believed, and accepted by a suffi- 
oat number to form a society and to build a meet- 
jng-house. Witnessing for truth and righteousness 
and growing in numbers aroused the persecuting 

“it of the clergy of the established church, who 
e : ivi i to suppress 
secured the aid of the civil magistracy to supp 
the pestilent heresy and the godly example of these 
true and faithful disciples of Christ, a thorn in their 
flesb, and a swift witness against the prevailing vices 
gnd ungodliness of the times, which they made no 
special and effectual effort to discourage or suppress. 
Suffering from persecution, many of these Quaker 
families emigrated to Pennsylvania and settled near 

jladel phia. 

Mean old and interesting book, “ A Collection of 
Memorials Concerning the People Called Quakers,” 
printed in Philadelphia originally, but reprinted in 
London, 1788, loaned by a friend, I find many facts 
illustrating the principles, character, and sufferings 
of those good people who lived in the vicinity of this 
town; and by a personal visit to their old meeting- 
house and cemetery my interest has been deepened. 
Following an up-hill and winding road three miles 
we reached, on the mountain-side, a farm-house 
called “ Tyddyn-y-Gareg ” (rock farm), an old, anti- 
quated, dilapidated building, where two hundred 
years ago a Quaker family lived, and near which is 
the old Quaker graveyard, surrounded by a stone 
wall five feet high. The graves are unniarked, but 
there are several head-stones of recent date, with 
Welsh inscriptions. The last Quaker burial ewas 
some fifty years ago. The meeting-house, 30x25 feet, 
of rough stone, gray with age, is a little distance 
from the graveyard. It is now called “ Tabor,” and 
isused as a house of worship by the Congregation- 
alists. 

Between this sacred spot and the town isa hill 
farm called “ Bryn Mawr ” (great hill), where an an- 
cient and esteemed Quaker named Rowland Ellis 
lived. He was born in 1650, and, “ convinced of the 
truth” in 1672, united with the Quaker Society, and 
on account of his testimony suffered five years of im- 
prisonment. In 1680 this true disciple of William 
Penn, because he would not violate his conscience by 
taking the oath of allegiance, was arrested. The 
judges before whom he appeared and stoutly refused, 
condemned him to suffer a long imprisonment, and 
said: “That in case the Quakers refused the second 
time to take the oath, they should be proceeded 
against as traitors, the men hanged and quartered and 
the women burned.” 

Rowland Ellis, released from prison in 1686, went 
to Pennsylvania, bought land a few miles out of 
Philadelphia, and came back for his family. He 
called his new home after the farm on which he had 
lived in Wales, “ Bryn Mawr,” which is now the name 
ofa station, with beautiful surroundings, a few miles 
out on the Pennsylvania Railroad. Rowland Ellis 
was a minister, distinguished for his piety and ser- 
vice, an able advocate for civil and religious liberty, 
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the doctrines and discipline of the society, and the 
best interests of humanity. He died at the house of 
his son-in-law, John Evans, in 1729, was buried at the 
Plymouth burying-ground, and of whom it is said, 


“ He rests, enjoying the reward of the righteous, and 
his works follow him.” 


TRAITS OF THREE CITIES. 


I Liven in Philadelphia for ten years, and made many 
warm friends there, but as I have been in Boston 
now twenty years those who are left are mostly 
among the older men. What a striking difference is 
to be noticed in the external manners and habits be- 
tween the people of Philadelphia, Boston, and New 
York. In Philadelphia, as in Boston, the climatic 
influence is perceptible upon the habits and charac- 
ter of the people. It is near the warmer section of 
the country. The touch of the tropics is upon the 
people, and that, combined with the other and early 
influence of the Quaker faith, makes a warm, affec- 
tionate, and yet self contained, and in some measure 
reserved people. Now in Boston we feel the climatic 
effect also. There the air is harsher, and that attri- 
bute has not failed to impress itself upon the people, 
and combined with the Puritanic influence, makes a 
rugged, energetic, loyal, but rigid people. I know 
less about New York, but I see enough to impress 
upon me the mighty force which its cosmopolitanism 
is exciting upon the people. And I am one of those 
who look not with dread but with hope and expec- 
tancy for most salutary and beneficent influence in 
the sphere of morals and religion from that cause. 

The loosening of the bonds which tradition, su- 
perstition, habit, provincial narrowness entail, by this 
rubbing together and daily intercourse of men of all 
shades of belief and all sorts of tradition and train- 
ing cannot but make men of that more liberal ten- 
dency which permits them to consider, examine, in- 
vestigate, agitate the greatest of all problems,—that 
of human life. That is why I am hopeful ard en- 
couraged, and not suspicious and in despair, when I 
consider the cosmopolitanism of New York.—Phillips 
Brooks. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 

On Seventh-day, 15th inst., another lecture in the Teach- 
ers’ Course was given at Fifteenth and Race streets. The 
attendance was quite good considering the very stormy 
morning, and close attention was given to a lecture by 
Prof. George G. Groff, President of Bucknell University, at 
Lewisburg, Pa. He presented his thoughts of the value 
and feasibility of teaching Science in our preparatory 
schools, exhibiting some Physiological charts which had 
been prepared by pupils at a trifling expense, and which 
would be most valuable to teachers in illustrating the sub- 
ject. Other devices to preserve specimens useful in teach- 
ing Chemistry, Botany, etc., were shown, and many valua- 
ble hints given, helpful to an attractive presentation of 
scientific subjects. - 

Aaron B. Ivins followed with an instructive talk on the 
subject of Banking. 


—A movement is on foot to provide a memorial for the 
late Dean of the Women’s Medical College, Dr. Rachel L. 
Bodley, in connection with the school which the Pundita 
Ramabai has established at Bombay. The proposition is to 
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endow a scholarship in the school, or, if the funds collected 
are not sufficient for that, then to furnish a library room, 
or some other room in the building. Emma H. Palmer, 
782 Sixth avenue, New York City, is treasurer of the fund, 
and further information can conveniently be obtained of 
her. 


—The commencement exercises of the Women’s Medi- 
cal College of Pennsylvania, (Philadelphia), took place on 


the 13th instant. There wasa large attendance. After a 
prayer, the names of the members of the class of 1890 were 
called by Dr. Clara Marshall, Dean of the Faculty, and the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine was conferred by the Presi- 
dent, T. Morris Perot. The graduates numbered 40, of 
whom 20 were from Pennsylvania. 
land, and one from Syria. 
one of them being Frances 8S. Janney, of Cinnaminson. 


One was from Eng- 
From New Jersey there were 7, 


NEW YORK NOTES. 
Art the meeting of Friends’ Literary and Library Associa- 
tion, Third month 11th, a lecture was delivered by Wm. 
Dudley Foulke on Civil Service Reform. The library room 
was filled with an appreciative audience. The lecturer de- 
scribed some of the evils of the existing system of official 
He had written letters of inquiry to Con- 
gressmen in Washington, and from the replies which he 
received he estimated that the average number of applica- 
tions for positions made to each M. C 
one thousand. One member, in response to inquiry, stated 
that if he and his clerks gave due attention to every appli- 
cation, it would more than occupy their whole time, so, in- 
stead of attending to the supposed legitimate duties of Con- 
gressmen, that is, preparing and passing laws necessary for 
the welfare of the people and the country, their time is oc- 
cupied by persistent office-seekers. A comparison was 
drawn between the old feudal system,—when in Europe 


“ patronage.” 


. was not less than 


the land was parcelled out to the barons by the lord para- 
mount, and by them divided among the lesser barons, and 
by these again subdivided—and the “spoils system” in our 
politics: the offices known as political positions are par- 
elled out to the Senators, Representatives, and party lead- 
ers, who, though they may hold no office themselves, de- 
mand a large number of appointments. Petty fights ensue 
between these barons in their scramble for patronage, that 
wre as bitter as the fights were between the barons of olden 
time. The remedy is for law to come in and say that fit- 
ness, as shown by competitive examination, and willingness 
to work, which can be discovered by probationary appoint- 
ments, shall control these positions. In this way the im- 
mense number of minor offices will be eliminated from 
taint of partisan politics, and the Congressmen will have 
time to attend to the duties of the positions to which they 
are elected. These points were ably illustrated by the 
speaker. 

The speaker was followed by George William Curtis, 
who spoke in terms of high appreciation of W. D. F., and 
said that by the aid of such meetings as this the cause of 
Civil Service Reform would prosper. E. L. Godkin, editor 
of the Evening Post, also spoke briefly, and then the meeting 
adjourned. G. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


ALTHOUGH Dr. Appleton has not signified his intentions 
regarding the presidency of the college tendered to him by 
the vote of the Board of Managers, there seems to be an in- 
creasing belief that he will accept. The students are en- 
thusiastic over his election, and their strong sentiment and 
the expressed support of the alumni have been very potent 
in their influence. 





—On Seventh-day last the Freshman tug-of-war 
of the University of Pennsylvania came to Swart 
engage in a test of their strength with our freshman 
and were defeated in both pulls, much to the delight 
Swarthmore, ’93. 


—An autograph letter of the Baron Humboldt, wig -eD 
translation, has been added to the collection in the, 
library. 

—The speaking for the Phenix Prizes for Junior om t 0 
takes"place in the college hall on Second-day evenip 
The order of the orations will be as follows: “Bg 
form,” A Mitchell Palmer; “The Study of Poetry,” or tl 
ces White; “The Annexation of Canada,” Edwang 
son Wilson; “The Spanish Armada,” Patty T, yy nut 
“The Monroe Doctrine,”’ William C. Sproul. 

—Professor W. P. Holcomb is preparing an artigk 
Swarthmore for the United States Commissioner of 
tion. 

—Dr. W. C. Day has prepared a special series of ey 
cises in chemistry for the Freshman class-work, exc 
will probably be published in the form of a text-book, 

—The Halcyon, ’91, will be published about the time 
the spring field meeting in Fifth month. A numbe 
new features are promised in this year’s annual. 






THE TEACHERS’ LIBRARY AT 15TH AND 


ing 
RACE STREETS. rob 


AT a meeting of the Teachers’ Library Association , 
Friends, held Third month 15th, 1890, the following repat Ro 
was approved and directed to be offered to the Friends’ I oth 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL for publication. ist 
. Gro. L. Marts, Clerk, 4 
viele fee 

To the Teachers’ Library Association of Friends, Having Chay is 
of the Caleb Clothier Memorial Library : ee 
Phe Association has occasion to feel proud of the & bo 


cellent library of pedagogical works in its possession, @& Fe 
bracing as it does copies of nearly all the important wok @ 
on teaching published in this country and in Europe. Mon fide 
than a year ago, the committee of management carefully Bis 
compared our catalogue with that of the Pedagogical le @of 
brary of Philadelphia and made a list of such desire Hj) 
works as appeared in their list and not in our own, aly, 
supplemented this by the addition of other works mt 
named in either. Through the munificence of IsaseH 
Clothier, the founder of the library, we have thus been & 
abled to add vastly to our original number of volumes. 
While the library has been freely used by teachers ant 
others in Philadelphia. the committee feel it is very desim 
ble that teachers of Friends’ schools and others interestel 
in such schools outside of the city, should avail themselve 
of its privileges to a greater extent than they do, andi 
this end a supplementary catalogue has been ordered, anf 
will be placed in the hands of the principal of each Friendé 
school within the limits of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
It is our hope that members of the association will all 
the attention of Friends in their respective neighborhoods 
to the advantages to be derived from the use of this library, 
as the cost of membership is merely nominal, $1 per yest, 
enabling the possessor to have the use of books, (thr 
volumes at a time) that can be had from no other library. 
By addressing the librarian, Anna B. Carrall, Friend? 
Library, 15th and Race streets, members of the association 
can have books left at Friends’ book store, corner of 15th 
and Race streets, ready for delivery at times when the! 
brary is not open. 
Philadelphia, Third month 15, 1890. 
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HIGH PEAKS IN OTHER LANDS. 

for standards of comparison we naturally turn to 
ne Old World. In Europe the lover of mountain 

senery makes his pilgrimages to the Alps or the 

nees, Of these, as is well known, the Alps are 

he finer and guard with mighty ramparts the high- 

tof European summits. An American traveling in 

these mountains is frequently asked if we have in 
his country any peaks comparable to Mount Blanc 

or the Matterhorn. Measurements compel one to ad- 
mit that there are no mountains in the United States 
outh of the Strait of de Fuca, that are the peers of 
Mount Blanc. Its elevation above the sea is 15,781 
feet, while its visual height as seen from the Vale of 
Chamouny is more than 12,000 feet. Mount Tacoma 
(Rainier) is less in actual elevation, but its visual 
height near at hand equals, and from Puget Sound 
exceeds, the similar measurement of Mount Blanc. 
Here again, however, figures may lead one astray. 
Having tramped through the valleys of Switzerland 
and Savoy, and being familiar also with much of the 
gandest scenery of this country, I am confident that 
there are no peaksin the United States, again except- 
ing Alaska, that equal in magnificence the white 
bed ruler of European summits. Among the Alps, 
Mount Blanc is even surpassed in beauty by Mount 


Hkosa, while the Finster Aarhorn and hundreds of 
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other peaks have each their own individuality, which 
isnot duplicated elsewhere. The Matterhorn, rising 
14,705 feet above the sea, and presenting over 9,000 
feet of its precipitous sides to an observer at Zarmatt, 
is without a rival among mountain spires. The great 
paks of Alaska so far surpass those of the Alps, 
however, that a comparison of figures is unnecessary. 
fuller exploration among the mountains of our north- 
em province will undoubtedly reveal additional won- 
ders, but what is definitely known concerning them 
already sufficient to show that they outrival those 
{Europe both in altitude and in other attributes 
that delight artists and mountain-climbers alike. 
Not only do the white summits of the Alaskan 
mountains rise thousands of feet above the dark for- 
ais girdling their bases, but they are covered with 
itefields and glaciers which are only second in the 
northern hemisphere to those of Greenland. In the 
bllowing list, compiled from many sources, and more 
ot less approximate, as a comparison of authors 
vould show, is given the heights of the loftiest sum- 
nits of the world: 

Everest, in the Himalayas, 

Aconcagua, in the Andes, 

Tupungata, in the Andes, 

Chimborazo, in the Andes, 

Hindu Kush, Asia, . : 

Mount St. Elias, Alaska, . 

Kilimanjaro, Africa, 

Popocataptl, Mexico, 

Orizamba, Mexico, 

Mount Cook, Alaska, ‘ 

Mount Brown, British Columbia, 

Mount Crillon, Alaska, ‘ 

Mount Murchison, British Columbia, 

Mount Blanc, Savoy, ; ; 

Mount Hooker, British Columbia, 

Mount Fairweather, Alaska, 


29,000 
23,000 
22,450 
21,424 
20,593 
19,500 
17,800 
17,853 
17,176 
16,000 
16,000 
15,900 
15,789 
15,781 
15,700 
15,500 








Mount Rosa, Switzerland, 
Mount Whitney, California, 
Mount Harvard, Coloredo, 
Mount Tacoma, Washington, . 
Mount Shasta, California, 14,440 
Mount Cook, New Zealand, ; 12,460 
The mountain peaks of Asia are the highest in 
the world; following these are the summits of the 
Andes. The highest peaks of the United States, al- 
though far from being the leaders in the list, belong 
to the first rank of nature’s most stupendous works. 
—Israel C. Russell, in the New York Tribune. 


15,223 
14,522 
14,452 
14,440 


SUNLIGHT. 
A sTRIKING illustration of the healthful effects of sun- 
light is furnished by the record of a winter spent by 
a ship’s company in the Arctic regions. Scurvey ap- 


_ peared among the men, and was aggravated by want 


of sunlight. Several of the crew died, and at length 
most of the survivors lay down in the forecastle, ab- 
solutely dying of darkness. The day when the sun 
should for a few moments rise above the hurizon was 
at hand, but the poor fellows in the forecastle were 
too weak to come on deck to look upon it, nor did 
they believe its light would ever bless their eyes 
again. The weary horror of dark weeks and months 
through which they had waited was for them the 
very shadow of the grave, and silent, sullen, despair- 
ing, they waited the end. The commander of the 
expedition, however, appreciating the curative in- 
fluence of sunlight, arranged a series of mirrors with 
mathematical precision, so that the very first ray of 
the rising sun should be reflected down into the fore- 
castle, and notified the dying men exactly at what 
moment they were to look forit. When that mo- 
ment came, and suddenly through the gloom of the 
death-chamber flashed the sunlight, and lay in a 
bright band upon the wall, some of the rough, hard 
men laughed like children, some wept, some shouted 
—all were delirious with joy. For a few moments 
only the golden glory rested on the wall and then 
passed away. But the next day it returned for a 
longer stay. And there was life in the light. From 
the day when it first shone there were no more 
deaths and no new cases of sickness, and as day by 
day its stay grew longer, the sick gained strength 
and health, until soon no name was left upon the 
sick list.— Appleton’s Health at Home. 


Ir men are children of the same father, then they 


are all brethren. If God loves them all, they must 
all have in them something lovable. If he has 
brought them here by his providence, they are here 
for some important end. Therefore we must call no 
man common or unclean ; look down upon none; de- 
spise none; but respect in every man that essential 
goodness which God has put into the soul, and which 
he means to be at last unfolded into perfection.— 
James Freeman Clarke. 


CHILDREN possess an unestimated sensibility to 
whatever is deep or high, in imagination or feeling, 
so long as it is simple likewise. It is only the artifi- 
cial and the complex that bewilder them. 
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A BIRD’S DRINKING FOUNTAIN. 


In June of 1889 I had occasion to be out a mile or 
thereabout from the town of Kentville, and was for 
some time detained in a strip of clearing about forty 
rods wide. While there I noticed woodpeckers con- 
tinually crossing this clearing from one block of 
woods to the other. I thought nothing of it at first, 
as these birds are very common here, but aftera 
constant stream of them had been going and coming 
for some time I determined to go across a small field 
toa point of hard woods where they all seemed to be 
going, and see if I could find the cause. I discovered 
that the woodpeckers were flying to and from the 
top of a living white birch tree. About forty-five 
feet up this tree the woodpeckers had thickly per- 
forated the bark a space of about ten inches around 
the trunk, causing the sap to flow freely. I soon dis- 
covered that this was a drinking fountain, not only 
for the birds that had so diligently worked to bore 
these holes, but it seemed that all the small birds in 
the nsighborhood were coming here to get a share of 
the sweet sap that was continually flowing from the 
wounded tree.— Forest and Stream. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


A RECENT writer in a secular journal protests earnestly 
against some of the devices which are employed in too 
many churches to “draw in ” members, “ keep up interest,” 
and “help the church.” He says: “The whole alphabet 
has been run through for names that would prove catching 
and new. We have the authors’ socials, blackberry and 
broom brigade, and busy bee, cream, cake, calico, and 
charade, Dorcas and donkey, evergreen and Easter, fare- 
well and fan, garden and gift,harvest home aud Hallowe’en, 
ice cream and instrumental, Japanese wedding, jug-break- 
ing and jelly-making, knitting and keepsake, lawn and lit- 
erary, May queen, Martha Washington, mush and milk and 
mission, necktie and New Year, old folks and fashion, pink 
and pound, quarterly, reading and raspberry, spelling-bee 
and strawberry, tea-drinking, tableau and Thanksgiving, 
union and variety, white yuletide, young folks’ and zenana 
socials. It is suggested that the alphabet be completed by 
a] few xtra xcentric socials. if it is possible for any pro- 
gressive churchto arrange it.” 

—While snow was eighteen feet deep at Summit, Cal., 
eighty miles west, at Penryn, ripe oranges were hanging 
on the trees. 

—After the 31st of this month all life-boats in England 
will be required to carry a gallon of vegetable or animal 
oil, in a distributor of approved pattern, for quieting the 
sea in rough weather. 

—A return has just been issued showing that 412,340 
English women are entitled to vote in County Council con- 
tests, this number including 65,161 women voters in Lon- 
don alone. In municipal elections the total number of 
ladies entitled to a vote in the boroughs of England and 
Wales is 243,448. 

—The increase of capacity of the Suez Canal, resulting 
from the use of the electric light for night passages, is 
equivalent to widening the canal from its present bottom 
width of twenty-two meters to thirty-two meters,—an op- 
eration which would cost at least $20,000,000. 

—A new explanation of short-sightedness comes from 
Breslau, Germany. Dr. Forster, the director of the Oph- 
thalmic University there, declares that, in three hundred 


cases that he has studied, the pressure of tight COLLAT tq 
the muscles of the neck has so disturbed the Circulation 
the blood as to affect the eyesight. 

—A very handsome gift has been made by the Widow g 
of Charlemagne Tower to the Historical Society of Pep, 
sylvania, it being the fine collection of books op 
and historical law, collected by her late husband, The ai 
lection is not large, it making about two hundred 
but it is composed almost entirely of rare editions, some y 
them unique. Included in it area number of vol: 
original promulgations of the laws of the different Ames 
can Colonies,—the only known copy, for example, of ty 
Laws of Vermont, 1779; the first edition of the Lam 
Massachusetts, 1660; the first edition of Pennsylvaay 
Laws, 1714, and the most nearly complete set of Penney} 
vania Session Laws in existence. This is a gift of whig 
the Historical Society may well be proud, and it illustaiy 
the increased importance of, and the public confidence ix 
that institution. 

—Public interest in the Nicaragua Canal will be 
stimulated by the announcement that Warner Miller by 


. been elected to the Presidency of the Canal Construdig 


Company. Mr. Miller is well known as a sagacious andq. 
ergetic business man of rare executive ability, and hei 
every way worthy of being the head of this great Ame 
can enterprise. The company could not have madeamm 
fortunate selection. Mr. Miller deciares that he propa 
to be a working President, and he announces that hereaf, 
operations on the canal will be pushed with all the vigg 
that men and money can bring to bear on it. Chief Eng 
neer Menocal is now in New York in conference with k 
Miller, and they both intend to proceed to Nicaragua ta 
amine the work personally at an early date. Greytm 
Harbor, the eastern terminus of the canal, is now bey 
dredged so as to permit of the entrance of large steama 
A breakwater is being constructed, and on shore the eng. 
neering parties are proceeding with their labors witha 
delay from illness or any other causes. President Mile 
says that the company is about to receive a great accemin 
of men of wealth from different sections of the county, 
and thatthe Board of Directors will be strengthened al 
reorganized.—Boston Journal, March 8. 


—Insomnia is rightly regarded as one of the marked 
an overwrought or worried nervous system ; and, conve 
ly, we may take it that sound sleep lasting for a reason 
period, say from six to nine hours in the case of adulig. is 
fair test of nervous competence. Various accidental aus 
may temporarily interfere with sleep in the healthy. Bi 
still the rule holds good; and a normal brain revealsit 
condition by obedience to this daily rythmic variatim 
Custom can do much to contract one’s natural term of seq, 
a fact of which we are constantly reminded in these éip 
of high pressure ; but the process is too artificial to beftey 
employed. Laborious days with scanty intervals of rtp 
far to secure all the needful conditions of insomnia.—l# 
don Lancet. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tue Conference on the subject of Labor, invited byt 
Government of Germany, assembled at Berlin on the 1% 
inst. The principal nations of Europe take part init, tt 
it is not anticipated that any very important action will® 
taken, the delegates being probably inclined to discus 
and to declarations on subjects that are not deeply ind® 
pute. 

THERE is a very extensive strike of coal miners in Eng: 
land and Wales, the demand being for 10 per cent. incra® 


of wages. A large number of miners have “ gone out,” ail 
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in some cases their demand has been granted. A dispatch 
from London, dated the 18th, says: “ Fifteen thousand 
miners in Lancashire and many of the strikers in the 
other districts have resumed work on the terms of the com- 

proposed by the men. There is a general stoppage 
of cotton and other factories depending upon coal.” 

Prince BIsMARCK, the Chancellor of the German Em- 
pire, and since the war with France, the chief adviser of 
the Emperors, has resigned and withdrawn from all active 

icipation in the government. There seems to have 
been a serious difference between the young Emperor and 
the Chancellor, and a Berlin dispatch says that it arises 
from the latter’s refusal to accede to a request made by Dr. 
Windthorst, the leader of the Clerical (Catholic) party in 
Germany, to restore to the Duke of Cumberland the claim- 
ant of the throne of Hanover, the larger portion of the 
Guelph fund. The attitude of the Emperor in opposing 
Prince Bismarck in this matter is taken as an indication of 
his desire to conciliate the Clerical party. 

A FIRE occurred on the 17th instant, in the Bowen- 
Merrill book store in Indianapolis. While a number of 
firemen were on the roof the walls fell in, and they were 
buried in the débris. Ten were taken out dead and sixteen 
were injured, some of them, it is thought, fatally. 

Tue deaths, in this city, last week, numbered 389, 22 
less than the previous week and 16 less than during the 
corresponding period last year. Among the principal 
causes were: Apoplexy, 10; Bright’s disease, 11; cancer, 
14; consumption of the lungs, 48; croup, 6; disease of the 
heart, 33; typhoid fever, 10; inflammation of the brain, 12; 
inflammation of the bronchi, 12; inflammation of the kid- 
neys, 6; inflammation of the lungs, 41; inflammation of 
the stomach and bowels, 10; measles, 6; old age, 19; 
paralysis, 8. 

Tue wife of President Harrison, accompanied by several 
friends, left Washington on the 13th instant, for a trip to 
Florida. They reached Jacksonville on the morning of 
the 15th. 

FURTHER damage has been done to early spring vege- 
tables, fruits, etc., in the South. At Charleston, on the 
morning of the 16th, the mercury fell to 24 degrees, and 
corresponding reports were sent from many other points. 

THE report of the Department of Agriculture shows that 
the wheat in the farmers’ hands is as follows: The six 
spring wheat States have only 45,000,000 bushels, 18,000,- 
000 of which will be required for spring seed. Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and Kansas, have only 
60,000,000 bushels, half of which will be needed at home 
and part of the remainder is commercially unavailable at 
present prices. 

NOTICES. 
*,* Haddonfield First-day School Union will be held at 


Moorestown, on Seventh-day, the 29th of Third month, 
commencing at 10 a. m. 


All interested are cordially invited. 
MARTHA C. DECov, | Clerk 
Racuet L, DeCou, | ““°T*®- 


*,.* A Temperance Conference under the care of Had- 
donfield Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, will 
be held in Friends’ meeting-house, Camden, N. J., Third 
month 23d, 1890, at 3 p. m. 

All are cordially invited to be present. 

Wo. C. Coss, Clerk. 

*.7 A Social reception (probably the last this season ( 
a been appointed by the Committee of the monthly meet- 
ing for Sixth-day evening, Third month 28, between 
730 and 9.30 o'clock, at West Philadelphia meeting- 


house, 35th sjreet and Lancaster avenue. An invitation 
is extended to members and attenders of our meetings, par- 
ticularly young people from the country sojourning in the 
city. 


*,* A Temperance Conference, under the care of Salem 
Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, will be held in 
Friends’ meeting-house, Mickleton, First-day, Third month 
23, at 3 p. m. 

All interested in the cause are cordially invited. 

By order of Committee. 


*,* First-day School Unions in Third month occur as 
follows: 
29. Haddonfield. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER aND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is mailed on Fifth day 
and must be sent to press at noon of the preceding. 


*,* The publication office of the poser is at 921 Arch street, 
(second floor), Phila. Bills are sent from this office, and should 
be paid here. Remittances by mail are at the risk of the sender, 
-~ mer be made entirely safe by use of registered letter or pos 
tal order. 


*,* Asa definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication con ng the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded torenew 
a. care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
help to avoid mistakes. 


*,* We do not discontinue a paper (except for continued de- 
linquency in payment) without the order of the subscriber. Per- 
sons wishing to ‘‘ stop’’ must so notify us. 


*,* We have no agents except Friends’ Book Association, S. 
W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race streets, Phila. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
Royal BaKINe PowpDzER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 
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WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHAD 
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An Uublemished Record for Promptness is Essential in a Financial Agent. 


The J.B. Watkins Land Mortgage Compap 
BEGAN BUSINESS 1870. ince rctamed to them” |... 2 eae nants 


ITS STOCK IS OWNED ALMOST ENTIRELY BY ITS OFFICERS, WHO RESIDE IN THE DISTRICTS WHERE THE Loum 
MADE, DEVOTING THEIR PERSONAL ATTENTION TO ITS. BUSINESS (THE VALUE OF THESE POINTS 
CANNOT BE OVERESTIMATED), HENCE THE SUPERIOR RELIABILITY OF ITS SECURITIES, 
No investor in it ever had to wait for money due, take land, or anything but cash in 
Our Debentures are secured by First Mortgages only, on lands worth more than three times the amount loaned 
The Farmers Loan & Trust Co., of New York, holds these Mortgages as Trustee for the Bondholders, 


Five year Debenture Bonds on hand for prompt delivery. Also Savings Certificates for small amounts and 
time. Write us at Lawrence, Kansas, or 319 Broadway, New York. 


Jan. 1St, 1890, Copier soa surpins, SH272;464:36. HENRY DICKINSON, Manage 
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INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 6 


THE GIRARD or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, 
















President, EFFINGHAM B MORRIS. MC 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. nant, NOSINOEAS © NORE. 1 
Treasurer, WILLIAM N, Ety. 

OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, J. ANDREW Harris, jz x 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B, © 

‘N ‘4 E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. Solicitor, Gronce TUcKER Burma W 

a wie W 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPAIA. 

409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. : 

INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINERE - 

TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. \ 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, Manager 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE (C0. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of over Two AM 
HALF MILuIons. g@ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE-@ 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY ©. BRO 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO, CAPYTAt, $1,000 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 

PER CENT. MORTGAGES and its own Five per cent. Real Estate Trust B 

6 secured by lL deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half tima 

amount of the mide and the capital of the Company. Oollects Rents. Transacts general 1 

and Financial Business. All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from 
assets of the Company. Interest allowed on Deposits. 


BENJAMIN MILLER, EDWARD HOOPES, R. T. McCARTER, Jr., GEO. JUNED, 
President. Vice-President. Secretary and Treasurer. Sol 


DIRECTORS: Alan Wool, tt 
Berijamin Miller, Edward Hoopes, Winthrop Smith, Charles L. Bailey, J. H. Catherwood, Chas. a. Banes, Chas. P 8i 
Charles Platt, Joseph 8. Harris, Charles Huston, Francis B. Reeves, Geo. D McCreary, Wm. H. Ingham, John Yewdall 
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